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their homes, and sent to the war-ships, to pestilential climates,
and to a great naval war. To such men the fate was more
terrible than death, and if the measure produced for a time the
tranquillity of consternation, it left behind it the seeds of the
most enduring and vindictive animosity. It has been stated,
that more than one thousand persons were thus illegally trans-
ported. In general the victims and their friends were too poor
and helpless to seek legal redress, but in a few cases writs of
Habeas Corpus were applied for and granted, when the Govern-
ment interposed, and induced Parliament to pass an Act of in-
demnity stopping the prosecutions, and legalising all that had
been done. Thus, in the words of Grattan, c the poor were
stricken out of the protection of the law, and the rich out of its
penalties.'*

In the meantime, another and most formidable and persistent
element of disturbance was growing up in the North. The year
1795 is very memorable in Irish history, as the year of the
formation of the Orange Society, and the beginning of the most
serious disturbances in the county of Armagh.

It is with a feeling of unfeigned diffidence that I enter upon
this branch of my narrative. Our authentic materials are so
scanty, and so steeped in party and sectarian animosity, that a.
writer who has done his utmost to clear his mind from prejudice,
and bring together with impartiality the conflicting statements of
partisans, will still, if he is a wise man, always doubt whether he
has succeeded in painting with perfect fidelity the delicate gra-
dations of provocation, palliation, and guilt. The old popular feud
between the lower ranks of papists and Presbyterians in the
northern counties is easy to understand, and it is not less easy
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